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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeEr. 
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LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


Mahomet now entered upon his apostolic 
function with uncommon dilligence and ap- 
plication; and soon gained over his uncle 
Hamza, and Omar Ebn Al Khattah, a per- 
son very much esteemed, and who before 
had been his violent opposer. Notwithstand- 
ing this success, however, the Koreish con- 
tinued their opposition, and came to a reso- 
lution to proscribe all who embraced Ma- 
homent’s doctrine. In consequence of this 
resolution, the A/oslems, as his followers 
were called, were 
severity, that they found it no longer safe to 
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recourse to magic, inchantments, and diabo- 
lical illusions. In short, they gave him at 
last so much trouble, that he was obliged to 
change his habitation, and seek a new asylum 





for himself and his companions. This he 
‘found in the house of one Orkam, which 
was advantageously situated on a hill called 
Safa. Here he converted Orkam’s family, 
and the house was afterwards held in high 
estimation by the Moslems. 

The two factions into which the tribe of 
Koreish was divided, subsisted for five years, 
when they were putan end to by avery strange 
accident. Mahomet told his uncle Abu 





now treated with such | 








Taleb, that God had manifestly showed his 





continue in Mecca; nay, several of them in 
the fifth year of his mission found themselves 
obliged to fly into Ethiopia, where they were 


kindly received by the Najashi or king of 


that country, who refused to deliver them up 
to those whom the Koreish sent to demand 
them. At this refusal they were so ex- 
aspérated, that they came to a resolution to 
suppress effectually the new religion which 
had now made a considerable progress. In 
order to this, they entered into a solemn 
league or covenant against the Hashemites, 
and the family of Abdal Motalleb in particu- 
lar, engaging themselves to contract no 
marriages with them, nor to have any man- 
rer of communication with them otherwise; 


and, to give this the greater weight, they re- | 


duced it into writing, and laid it up in the 
Caaba. Upon this the tribe became divided 
into two factions; and all the family of Ha- 
shem, both Moslems and unbelievers, re- 


paired to Abu Taleb as their head; except) 


only Abdai Uzza, surnamed Abu Laheb, the 
son of Abdel Motalleb, who, out of hatred 
to his nephew and his doctrine, went over 
to. the opposite party. After this the authority 
of Abu Taleb was scarce sufficient to pro- 
tect Mahomet from the fury of the Koreish; 
who, according to Al Jannabi, made frequent 
attempts upon him; sometimes endeavour- 
ing to destroy him by force, at other times 
by secret wiles and machi@ations; nay, to 
compass their end, he tells us that they had 
° 


against them, by sending a worm to eat out 


|name of God. With this particular Abu 
Taleb immediately acquainted the Koreish; 
‘offering, in case it proved false, to deliver 
} ap his nephew tothem; but if it should prove 
true, he insisted that they ought to lay aside 
| their animosity, and annul the league they 
| had made against the Hashemites. To this 
they acquiesced; and 
writing, fo 
told them; the words “ In thy name, O God,” 
being the only ones which remained. On so 
remarkable a proof of the divine displeasure, 








_all acts of hostility between the two parties 
ceased. 

After this memorable event Mahomet 
| remained with his uncle Abu Taleb, who 
| survived the reconciliation only about eight 
months. The same year also died Khadijah, 
Mahonhet’s wife. Her death, as well as that 
of his uncle, proved a great detriment to 


the former reconciliation, began now to pro- 
secute him with more violence than ever. 
He was t fore obliged to fly for shelter 
to Al Tayef; which he chose on account of 
its being the residence of his uncle Al Abbas, 
whose protection he imagined he would be 
able to secure. In this, hewever, he found 
| himself mistaken; and though he staid a 
| month in the city, during which time he 

















| kif, were very much addicted. By this the 
| prophet was often exposed to great danger: 


|) amongst 
disapprobation of the covenant entered into | 


} 

| 

every word of the instrument except the ! 

Ansar, Al Ansarii, or Ansars; that is, assist- 
} 


going to inspect the | 
und it to be as Abu Talcb had ! 


the league was immediately annulled, and | 


his affairs; for the Koreish, notwithstanding | 


gained over a few, yet at last the lower 
sort of people rose against him and obliged 


| him to return to Mecca. This refusal, though 
\it greatly discouraged the new converts, 


did not in the lezst abate the zeal of Ma- 
homet: on the contrary, he continued to 
| preach boldy to the public assemblies at the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, exclaiming against 
idolatry, and particularly against the worship 
a two idols Allat and Al Uzza,to which the 
tribes, especially the women of that of Tha- 





,however, he gained some converts, and 
them of the inhabitants of 
Yathreb, of the Jewish tribe of Khazraj; who, 


SiX 


| on their return home, failed not to speak 


much in commendation of their new religion, 


' 


| and exhorted their fellow-citizens imme- 


diately to embrace it. The converts of the. 


tribe of Khazraj are by the Arabs called 


ants, favourers, supporters, &c. because they 
assisted and supported the prophet when he 
was pursued to the very brink of destrug- 
tion. They first met Mahomet ona little hill. 
called Al dkabah, where a temple stood, and 
where they first took an oath to exert them- 
selves in support of their new apostle and 
| his religion. An uninterrupted friendship and 
| 

} 





harmony reigned for a long time amongst 
| the members of the Jewish tribes of Khazraj, 
| Koreidha, and Nadir, whose great progenitor, 
|say the Arabs, was Aaron the son of Amran, 
| Mahomet therefore insinuating himself inte 
‘the good graces of the Ansars, they readify 
jembraced his religion, and proved of very: 
| considerable service. 

The next remarkable thing recorded of 
_Mahomet is the inyention of his night-jour. 
ney to heaven. This is probably intended to 
supply the place of miracles. The absurdie 
ties contained in that relation, however, are 
so great, that when he related it to his uncle 
Al Abbas, and Omm Hannathe daughter of 
Abu Taleb, they endeavoured to dissuade 
him from making it public. This advice he 
was so far from following, that he related 
the whole to Abu Jabl, offe of his most ins 
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veterate enemies, who ridiculed him for it, 
and placed the story in such a ridiculous 
light to the Koreish, that they were on the 
point of insulting him; several of his followers 
also left him; and the whole design had pro- 
bably been ruined, had not Abu Becr vouch- 
ed for his varacity, and declared, that, if Ma- 
homet affirmed it to be true, he firmly be- 
lived the whole. This declaration not only | 
retrieved the prophet’s credit, but increased | 
it to such a degree, that he was sure of mak- 
ing his disciples swallow whatever he pleased; 
and on this occasion it is said by some that he | 
gave Abu Becr the name of the faithful wit- 
ness, as we have already related. 

In the twelfth year of Mahomet’s mission, 
twelve men of Yathreb, or Medina, of whom 
ten were of the tribe of Khazrai, and two of 
that of Aws, came to Mecca, and took an 
oath of fidelity to the prophet at the hill Al 
Akaba. When they had solemnly engaged to 
do all required of them, Mahomet sent one 
of his disciples, nomed Masab Ebn Omair, | 
home with them, to instruct them more fully | 
in the grounds of their new religion. Masub | 
being arrived at Medina, with the assistance | 
of the new proselytes, gained several others; 
and acqainting Mahomet with the success of | 
his mission, desired leave to form a congre- 
gation of Moslems at Medina. This the pro- | 
phet readily granted; in consequence of which, | 
the new Moslems regularly assembled, to the | 
number of forty persons, in the house of Saad | 
Ebn Khaithama. The next year Masab re- | 
turned to Mecca, accompanied by seventy- 
three men and two women of Medina, who 
Rad professed Mahometanism, besides seve- 
ral others who were yct unbelievers. On 
their arrival they sent immediately to, Ma- 
homet, and offered him their assistance, of 
which he now stood in the greatest need; 
for his adversaries were by this ime grown 
so powerful in Mecca, that he could not 
stay there much longer without imminent 
danger. He therefore accepted their pro- 
posal, and met them one night by appoint- 
ment at the hill Al Akaba. At this interview 
he was attended by his uncle Al Abbas; who, 
though then an unbeliever, wished his ne- 
phew well, and made a speech to the people of | 
Medina; wherein he told them, that as Ma- 
homet was obliged to quit his native city and 
seek an asylum elsewhere, and as they had 
offered him their protection, they would do 
well not to deceive him; and if they were 
not firmly resolved to defend, and not to be- 
tray him, they had better declare their minds, 
and let him seek for protection somewhere 
else. Upon their protesting their sincerity, 
Mahomet swore to be faithful to them, a part 
of the Koran being read to all present, on 




















condition they should protect him against all 


pee 


insults, as heartily as they would do their 
own wives and families. They then asked 
him what recompense they were to expect 
if they should happen to be killed in his 
quarrel: he answered, Paradise; upon which 
they pledged their faith to him, after Ma- 
homet had chosen twelve out of their num- 
ber, who were to have the same authority 


| under him that the twelve apostles had under 


Christ. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 
For the Repertory. 

NATURAL, HISTORY OF THE BEAVER. 

(Concluded.) 

The beaver in its native state, like the 
sheep and other quadrupeds of the unoffend- 
ing kind, is a gregarious animal. Averse 
from blood-shed and strife; possessed of a 
disposition formed for friendship, mild, be- 
nevolent and industrious; weak, timid, and 
unable of itself to withstand the attacks of 
enemies, it seeks the society of its fellow- 
beavers, with them enjoys the blessings of | 
the social compact, and the security which | 
the strength of multitude seems to afford. | 
For the purpose of building and organizing | 
they begin to assemble about the close of | 
spring in groupes of from one to three and 
four hundred. The place they appoint as 
their general rendezvous is the margin or 
bank of somé retired and shady lake or 
river. To this place they resort from all 
quarters, and they make it the site of their 
future habitations. They have invariably been 
found to build in the water, but why they do 
this naturalists have given no other reason 
than that they are amphibious. For their 
purpose it is necessary that the surface of 
the water where they build should be quict. 
If they fix upon a lake, therefore, the assist- | 
ance of art is dispensed with; but if a river, 
like the miller who reserves the water of his 
rill for future use, they proceed to build a 
dam across the stream so as to form a dead 
water in the place where they intend erect- 
ing their mansion. For constructing this 
dam they prefer the most shallow part, 
they next single out atree of a considerable 
height about twelve or eighteen inches in 
diameter; this they immediately assail with 
their teeth, and with so much expedition and 
indefatigability are their operations con- 
duted that in a short time they level it with 
the ground. After having lopped off the 
branches, they transport it by¥SBlling to the 


water to serve as the principal beam of 
their causeway. They next cut down trees of 
smaller diameters and divide them in pieces 
of different lengths so as to suit the differ- 
ent elevations of the mound. These are 
sharpened at one end and are driven perpen- 








dicularly into the earth, at certain intervals, 











and in rows respectively as their lengths, as 
the principle piles of support; between them 
brushwood and smaller stakes are inter- 
woven and the intervals filled up. In driving 
the stakes into the earth several beavers 
take hold of the sharpened end and descend 
with it to the bottom, while others keep the 
other extremity immoveable and by pres- 
sure fix it in the earth. By this means thy 
succeed in building a dam of from eighty to 
one hundred fget in length, two feet thick 
at the summit and ten or twelve at the base, 
having one of its sides perpendicular and 
the other on a gradual descent. But in order 
to render it an impenetrable barrier to the 
water which as yet continues to insinuate 
through the interstices, they have recourse 
to a certain stiff tenacious clay, which they 
transport on their tails and with it overcast 
and complete their fabric. “ If we. compare 
the magnjtude of the work,” says Goldsmith, 
“with the strength of the artificer, it will 
appear enormous; but the solidity with which 
it is bualt is still more astonishing.” These 
precautionary measures being taken and ex- 
ecuted, they have laid the foundation for 
future proceedings. Their next object is the 
erection of their houses. These are either 
circular or oval in form, two or three stories 
higi and built on piles sunk into the earth 


| near the margin of the water. The walls are 


two feet thick and are carried perpendicu- 
larly to the last story, where they are in- 
curvated and at length terminate in a dome. 
In plastering their houses the beavers use 
their tails as trowels, and so nice is their 
workmanship that the hand of man can 
scarcely exceed it. The houses are strong, 
substantial, impenetrable by rain and im- 
moveable by the most impetuous winds, 
They are supplied with three apertures, one 
of which opens towards the land, the next 
towards the water, and the third through the 
top of the dome in order to prevent the in- 
habitants from being shut up when the 
others have been obstructed by ice or snow. 
They are also divided into apartments in 
proportion to the number of stories. These 
are kept remarkably clean and nice, the 
floors are overspread with the leaves of 
aromatic shrubs, and the slightest dirt 
which may accidentally have been brought 
in is immediately conveyetl away. A settle- 
ment of beavers generally consist of from 
fifteen to twenty-five cabins, and each cabin 
is occupied by from ten to thirty tenants, all 
of whom‘“live in the greatest concord and 
harmony. 

Their villages being completed about the 
beginning of September, these singular ani- 
mals look forward to the future, and, pro- 
vident like the ant and the bee, begin to lay 
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in stores against the rigors and poverty of 
winter. Their food in sunvmer consists of 
fruits, plants and the bark of tender trees, 
but in winter they are obliged to be content 
with less delicate fare. For this reason they 
cut down small and tender trees and strip off 
the bark from others. These they divide 
into pieces of convenient size, convey them 
to their storeyards, of which each house has 
its proper one, and pile them up regularly 
in masses ten feet in depth and thirty of 
square horizontal surface. When they have 
eaten out their stores, which their accuracy 
in calculating and proportioning to the 
number of inhabitants seldom suffers to be 
the case, or when these have become dry, 
insipid, and unfit for their longer support, 
they make excursions into the woods, collect 
all the provisions they can find, and re- 
plenish their magazines. 

Life with other animals, as well as with 
man, is a scene in which pleasure and paia, 
and pain and pleasure alternately prevail. 
The beavers having now expericnced some 
of the pains, toils and inconveniences of life, 
itds time that the scene be reversed and 
they enjoy some of its pleasures, comforts 
and conveniences. Shortly after having con- 
cluded their labours they enter the connubial 
state, indulge in the sweet dalliances of love, 
and in about four months are enlivened by 
the warm affections of parents in beholding 
their offspzing playing around them. These 
are generally two, sometimes three, seldom 
four in nuimber, and are able towards the 
middle of spring to shift for themselves. 
Released from the care of nursing and in- 
vited by the genial warmth of the season, 
they desert their habitations fora time, ipsue 
forth into the surrounding country and re- 
gale themselves on the choicest fruits and 
vegetables which it affords. Towards the 
cgmimencement of autumn they return from 
these excursions to provide against the 
austerity of approaching Winter and to re- 
pair the damages which their cabins may 
have sustained in their absence. 

in contemplating the beaver we are struck 
with the wonderful operations of mind and 
the ingenuity which it exhibits. We see it, 
im miniature, acting the part of the architect 
in planning, the mason and the carpenter in 
execution, and the arithmetician in calcula- 
tion; nay, in building a dam across a current 
of water in order to stop its course and form 
a quiet surface in a particular spot, in form- 
ing this dam on one side perpendicular and 
on the other on an inclined plane, in order 
_ to oppose a greater resisting force to the 
current, we discover the secret workings of 
the mind of the philosopher. But it is in a 


from the tyranny of man and the molesta- 
tion of enemies, where they enjoy the smiles 
of prosperity and peace, that the beavers dis- 
play these singular abilities. No sooner does 
misfortune begin to assail them; no sooner 
does the huntsman begin to make frequept 
visits to the places of their abode, or some 
other mishap befal them, than, unlike 
man, the sparks of whose genius are struck 
out by the collisions of misfortune and ne- 
cessity, becoming suspicious, forboding of 
ill, and imbecile, they lose their elasticity of 
mind, lay aside their former habits, relin- 
quish the desires of social life, and become 
solitary vagrants among the forests. Melan- 
choly, indolent, and improvident for the 
future, they undergo manifold inconveni- 
ences, and have so little of cunning or 
sagacity left as to be unable to avoid the 
most obvious dangers. The huntsman or 
wolf comes upon them and they fall easy 
victims to destruction. F. 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 


and pluck the spontaneous productions of 
nature from the emblossomed spray; in all 
which she was attended by Florival, who. 
seemed to anticipate her commands, for her 
wishes were, sometimes, not uttered before 
they were gratified. No dangers could in- 
timidate, nor difficulties impede his way, 
when he was pursuing the gratification of — 
his fair compenion. Often when fatigued with 
their delights they would rest beneath the 


| spreading foliage of the oak, and her head 


supported by the tender Florival, Amelia 


| would recline upon the grass until the cas- - 


tle bell summoned them to return. Some- 
times they would bear the most delicate 


_productions of the castle to Minda, the 
| mother of Florival, and heedless of the sum- 


moning bell, would partake of her homely, 
but wholesome breakfast. 

The morning after the departure of Alten- 
heim, the shades of night had just retired and 
the the beams of the sun had not yet drunk 


|dews from the summit of the hills, or sip- 


_ped the fragrance of the fields, when Amelia 


‘and Florival forsook the couch of rest and 


hastened to enjoy the beauties of the infant 





OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 


CHAPTER TI. 
Continued. 
*T was strange, ‘twas passing strange, 
*T was pitiful, twas wonderous pitiful! 
SHAKSPEARE. 
How could he gaze upon that beauteous form, 
Nor feel his soul with chaste affection warm. 


The castle of Altenheim was situated on 
the Albon, a little river branching from the 
Weser which empties itself into the Ger- 
mah ocean. The building was of gothic struc- 
ture; the towering pile impressed the soul 
with veneration and the frowning turrets 
seemed to look down terror on the amazed 
beholder. 

The only inhabitants of this vencrable 
building, now its master had left it, were, 
the young and beautiful Amelia and the 
youthful and no less engaging Florival, a 
page, whom Altenheim, struck with his 
beauty and graceful manners, had received 
from his mother, a poor peasant that inhabit- 
ed a cottage on the domain of the castle, 
the old governness, and several unnecessary 
servants who were retained as much in 
charity, as for the appearance of a splendid 
househoid. 

Florival had been the constant attendant of 
Amelia, shared in her pleasure and was griey- 











ed for her childish afflictions. Left entirely 
to follow the inclination of her heart, Amelia 
would rise early to enjoy the fragrance of tft 
morning, and listento the harmoniousanthems 
of the feathered songsters or trip through 











state of nature, in distant solitudes, remote 





the dewy grams across the spacious field, 











day. Lightly they bounded over the fields, and 
| plucked as they went, the wild flowers ‘still 


4“ glis’ring with dew.” Not suffering the 
| 
| from their course, Florival leapt over it first, 


'slight obstruction of a hedge to turn them 


and Anielia followed him; but her foot catch- 
ing in the furze, she stdmbled, and though 
standing on the edge of a steep, Florival 
determined to save his mistress at the ex- 
pense of his life. She came headlong from _ 
the hedge, and must inevitably have precipi- 

| tated herself over the brow of the hill, had 
ot the undaunted youth placed himself be- 
for her. He at first expanded his arms to 
receive her, but in an instant remembering 
that should the force with which she fell, 
throw him from the hill, she must sink also, 
he stood firm; and Amelia falling against him, 
cast the youth headlongd own, but came her- 
self securely, and with little injury, to the 
ground. 

Nothing could exceed the agony of her ’ 
soul on perceiving the brave youth who had 
risked his life to preserve hers, laying 
senseless in a little rivulet at the bottom of 
the hill. Sne raved and tore her hair, and 
was upon the point of casting herself down, 
when she perceived two peasants raising the 
lifeless Florival and supporting him in their 
arms. After a few minutes he seemed a little 
to recover, and presently she beheld him on 
his feet supported by the peasants. “« He 
lives, he lives, my dear Florival lives!” cried 
the enraptured maid, as she rushed round 


the hijl, and was in an instant beside the 
bruised youth. 























eid ae a 


‘to the> castle. 


of perserving her life at the hazard of his 


’ ing you this morning, to impart something 


\2 


“ Dear and generous Florival,” said she, 
as she reccived his head upon her bosom. 

« Dear Florival!’’ murmured the youth. 

“ For me you have’ suffered this,” con- 
tinued Amelia, “ and I shall never forgive 
myself for having been the cause of your 
misfortune.” 

Florival seized her hend with fervour, then 
suddenly recollecting himself, let it fall, and 
gaid: 

“If I have saved your life, it is a sufficient 
reward, but no doubt the noble Altenheim 
wili thank me for the safety of his daughter: 
suffer no unpleasant sensations on my ac- 
count; if I were now to die I should be 
happy, for I could not perish in a nobler 
cause.” 

Amelia was astonished at his manner, but 
could sot forbear exclaiming, “ Noble, dis- 
interesting Florival! I pray you,” continued | 
She to the peasants, “ bear the dear youth | 
gently to the castle, and you shall receive | 
my thanks together with a rich reward.” 

“ Dear youth!” sighed Florival again. 

“ As to the reward, madam,” said one of 
the peasants, “ we wish no other than the 
conscious pride of having done a good action; 
but ifthere is another reward equal to that, 
it is your thanks and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing assisted the good and universally belov- 


| 








ed Florival.”’ 

“ Generous men!” cried Amelia, “ but is 
it possible, that any one can love Florival 
as well as 1?” 

“ Powers of bliss!’’ cried the youth, for- 
getting. his wounds, starting up and gazing 
stedfastly in the face of Amelia. 

For the first time she blushed at the glance 
of Florival; he perceived it and immediately 
withdrew his hand and begged to be carried 
When Florival was gently 
placed upon the couch, Amelia flew to Edi- 
tha to inform her of the accident, and pass 
her high, but well merited encomiums upon 
the gallant youth, who had been the means 


own. 

She. met the governess in the garden, 
and throwing her arms around her neck, 
exclaimed: 

« Ah! my good Editha, I have been seck- 


which you will be rejoiced to hear!’’ 

“ And I, my good lady,” answered Editha, 
“ have been seeking you, to impart some- 
thing that [am sure you will 2/t be rejoiced 
to hear!” 

« Well then,” replied Amelia, “ dont let 
me hear it now; first let me tell you abou 
Florival.” She then related the adventures 
of the morning. 


| mansion, she would have fainted with dread- 
| ful anxiety. 


PHILADELPHIA * 


“T cannot hear any thing,” answered the 
maid, “ that does not relate to Florival, I 
must instantly go and inform my dear father 
of the affair.” 

“ Stop my lady,” cried the governess, 
“ what I have to tell does relate to Florival.” 
“ Indeed!” said Amelia returning. 

“ And if you wish to see your father,” 
continued the old woman, “ you must follow 
him to Dusseldorp.” 

* My father gone to Dusseldorp!” ex- 
claimed Amelia, “ andI know nothing of it! 
but to visit whom!” 

* The young Prince Pandolfo!’’ answered 
Editha. 

“ And what can be the purpose of his 
visit,” demanded the maid, “ that he should 
depart so suddenly: 

* To escort D’Arinhault to the castle,” 
replied Editha. 

“ Here!” exclaimed Amela. 

* But come into this arbour,” said Editha, 
“T will relate the circumstance, and then 
fulfil my lord’s commands.” 

Terror was seated upon the visage of 
Amelia, and an unusual tremour shook her 
fair frame, as she followed the governess, 
seated herself upon the grassy sod within the 
arbour, and had not the fresh breezes of the 
morning played revivingly through the leafy 


“ Be quick, be quick, Editha,” said she, 
“ lest the anticipation of your tale should 
render me unfit to hear the actual recital!’’ 
“ Let me conjure you, my dear lady,” 
returned Editha, “ not to give way to feel- 
ings of this nature, for believe me, what I 
have to relate will require all your fortitude!” 

“ Gracious powers.” exclaimed the ago- 
nized Amelia. 
“ But listen, lady,” proceeded the govern- 
ess, “ and let me, at least, discharge my duty 
to the count of Altenheim.” 

She then related to Amelia the story she 
had heard from the count, and concluded by 
informing her of the reason of his visit to 
Dusseldorp, and his commands to herself. 
She had scarce concluded before Amelia 
sunk into her arms, exclaiming: 

« ©! Florival, I never knew, till now, 
that I indeed, do love you!” 

The colour fled from her cheeks, her 
lips grew pale, and her eyes lost their wonted 
brightness, as she fainted on the bosom of 
her governess. 

“ Tis as I feared,” sighed Editha, “ and 
her peace is destroyed forever.” 

She now perceived the situation of Ame- 
lia, and shrieking loudly for assistance, (for 
which however she call’d in vain, the gar- 


of the castle,) she recalled the i aaliccing 
senses of Amelia, who raised her eyes, 
streaming with tears, toward Editha and 
feeble articulated: 

“ Must I indeed be married to Pandolfo!” 
“ Alas! my dear lady,” said the governess, 
I fear tis too true, I fear it is the determina- 
nation of count Altenheim.” 

“ No,” cried the maiden, regaining a firm 
tone, and a determined resolution, “ I will 
not sacrifice myself to the cruelty of an am- 
bitious father! I will refuse to marry D’Arin- 
hault, let the consequences be what they may.’ 
“ They would indeed be ruin! “ cried 
Editha, “ let me conjure you, my lady, to 
forsake that resolution; it would exasperate 
your father, and instead of preventing would 
only hasten your marriage.” 

“ You are right, Editha!”’ returned Ame- 
lia, * alas! Iam undone! no,I will tell Pan- 
dolfo that I cannot love him, and if his soul 
contain one spark of honour, he will with- 
draw his suit and leave me happy.”’ 

“ That is more wise,” said the governess, 
* but very much I fear twill all be rain, the 
promise of Altenheim was solemnly given! 
therefore my dear lady come to the determi- 
nation calmly to submit, should your efforts 
prove ineffectual, in softening the obduracy 
of your father’s inclinations. ‘ 
Submit!” cried Amelia, wildly, “ O! you 
are mad to say so, sooner would I forsake 
my father and wander a friendless outcast, 
sooner fly with Florival, than murder my 
repose with D’ Arinhault!” 

“ You forget, my lady,” said Editha, “ that 
your marriage with Florival would bring 
dishonour on yourself.” 

“ Dishonour!” interrupted Amelia, “ I 
had almost wished thee dumb for that one 
word Editha! dishonoured! dishonoured in- 
deed with Pandolfo, but with Florival, never! 
his bosom is the shrine of virtue and of hon- 
our. But be my fate what it may, I will never 
marry Pandolfo!” To be continued. 


—__——— 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XX XVII. 


The man who meanly sinks beneath his load 
Reproaches heaven, and gives a tacit lie 


To sapience infinite. 
* * * * 


What! fly for ease, 

From transient ills to self inflicted death! 
Is this the boasted reason of a man? E. WarrEN. 

‘We perceive on every hand crimes or 
offences committed by man against man, 
subjected to punishment, but in our survey, 
we will perceive one which spends its fury 
on its perpetrator, that cannot be punished 
by the laws, and which is too often, and 








Well now hear me,” rejoined Editha. 
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too wantonty committed; I mean Suicide, 
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This action, I will admit, is frequently 
committed by persons in a deranged state of 
mind. It will be said that all arguments to 
prove the unjustifiableness of it in this case 
are useless, but I must answer that this is 
incorrect. We are not to consider the actual 
state of mind in which the man performed 
the act, but to examine the circumstances 
that led to its performance. Was it love? 
was it lust? was it friendship? was it hatred? 
was ithonour? was it infamy? was it libe- 
rality? was it avarice! It is alike unjustifia- 
ble in all. Has a man been slighted in his 
love? wherefore add to slight contempt, and 
instead of endeavouring to render himself 
worthy of respect become an object of pity? 
Has he been foiled in his lustful attachment? 
wherefore take away his life because he 
was providentially prevented from heaping 
ignominy on guilt, and infamy on innocence? 
Have his friends deserted him? where- 
fore forsake himself when there is the 
greatest necessity for his unremitted exer- 
tions and indefatigable attention? Has hatred 
inflamed his disposition? wherefore wreak 
the vengeance intended for another on him- 
self? Has the phantom honour like the illumi- 
nated spirit of the marshes, led him astray? 
wherefore abandon hope in a time of such 
need, and fly for protection to the arms of 
ruin? Has he been unjustly involved in 
infamy? wherefore was a conscience placed 
within him but to direct him aright? and 
if he be supported by the knowledge of his 
innocence, why heap by his last act irretriev- 
able and unmerited disgrace upon himself? 





least deviation from which, subjects his bra- 
very to impeachment. Would not a soldier 
placed upon guard be punished, and would 
he not deserve it, were he to adanden his 
post to the power of the enemy? A man who 
puts an end to his own existence is equally 
criminal; when we are reared in the gratifi- 
cation of abundance and nourished on the || 
bosom of pleasure, are we to be praised for | 
possessing that which all would equally en- 

joy? There is no bravery in this, for there 
is no probability cf danger: but when we are | 
surrounded by miseries and misfortunes; || 
when we bear them with unexhausted forti- || 
tude, then are we courageous indeed; and in | 
the same proportion as we sink amidst them } 
are we cowards. | 














but infinitely more so, to abandon his exis- 
tence; for in the first there is a hope of 
again mecting which unceasingly offers it- 
self to the distressed, and which is readily 
accepted, but with our exit from this world, 
that hope is extinguished, I had almost said 
forever, but 

** Reason an idiot here must ever prove.” 


REPERTORY. 


It is cruel for a man to emigrate into a j, 
distant country, from his wife and family, | 


| While her sweet notes on air responsive rung. 





I will however say that the pangs of separa- 
tion expefienced by the widow and the 
fatherless are nearly as great as if of this 


cruel and ungenerous, than to leave a family 
tred in this selfish mortal who has murder- 


ed their pleasure with himself. 
But to conclude, it is absolutely unlawful, 





Have his coffers been drained by judicious 
liberality? wherefore repine at the sacrifice 
of his own pleasure if he has thereby made 
others happy? Is this the spirit of a christian? 
Has he been pinched by the griping hand of 
Avarice? wherefore in the fear of dying take 
away his life? and should we not blush in 
the refinement we pretend to have arrived 
at, to let in the bare idea of following a prac- 
tice which originated almost in Roman bar- 
barity, for at the time of the self-destruction 
of Appius Claudius U. C. 282. -ve find it 
was then common in Rome. This boasted 
refinement is, it appears, unreal. But to leave 


that out of the question, the act is both cow- | 


ardly and cruel. Cowardly, because by it a 
man evinces a fear of impending calamities, 
and a dread of danger which may seem ap- 
proaching, and which his imagination paints 
as already present, multiplying by the un- 
limited table of distrustful fancy terrors which 
should never have been thought of and hor- 
rors which never may arrive. 

I look upon a man in this life, as a centinel 
placed upon his duty which he considers 

ee bound by honour to perform, and the 
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not towards the regulations of his country, 
for they can take no cognizance of the act, 
but it is worse, it is a trespass against the 


that which it only can bestow, we pilfer from 
its sacred stores, and stain its altar with the 
blood of guilt. By thus doing we leave the 
dominions of time unbanished, and seek un- 
bidden the kingdom of eternity. And if we 
thus weakly bend beneath earthly misfortunes 
how can we expect to be rewarded for our 
| firmness in heaven. 

In this crime we are not to consider the 
good qualities of the man who committed 
it, nor to make any allowances on that score 
whatever: we are to consider it simply as a 
crime, and that his good and evil qualities 
are equally balanced before this last act: it 
then remains to investigate the act alone. 
All our observations on this subject to those 
who have fallen its victims are useless, but 
I hope it is not useless to endeavour to pre- 








and to call the reflection of the living to the 
probavle miseries of the dead. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 








. | 
we were certain. What then can be more i 


whose whole dependence perhaps was cen- || 


| 
| 
| 
Shouted the sounds of triumph from afar! 
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laws of heaven, for if we rob ourselves of 


vent others from pursuing the same courses 








For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK T. 
Continued. 


ARGUMENT. 

Description of the night on which our Lord’s birth 
was proclaimed: the shepherds tending their 
flocks: suddeuly the heavens are wrapt in melody, 
and the spirit of God descends in a blaze of glory: 
annunciation ot the birth of Jesug: a veice from 
the cloud commands the angels to descend, who 
obey, led, on by Gabriel, singing, *‘ clory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” As the day breaks the choirs ascend, and. 
the swains hasten to behold the new born Sa- 
viour. Apostrophe to the nations. 


The sun declining, sought his wat’ry grave, - 
Beneath the boundless surface of the wave, 
The winds all listles let their pinions lie, 

And smooth as peace, were now the seas and sky; 
The silver moon her wonted journey held, 
Through the vast void by bounteous heaven impell’d 
The twinkling stars seem’d dancing in delight, 65 
And beamed their lustre o’er the silent night. 


60 


| The twitt’ring sparrow left the bending spray, 
| Nor poured with tuneful voice the mellow lay; 


But Philomel with new felt rapture sung, 

70, 
Such was the eve, when, in their smiling fields, 
Whose fruitful globe spontaneous blessing yields, 


| The watchful shepherds stood, the flocks to tend 


Until the reign of silent night should end; 
Till in the west her beauties shrunk away, 
| and the bright orient blushed with early day; 


76 


When from above they saw new glories shine, 

| While heaven was fill’d with melody divine. 

Celestial songsters, through th’ astonish’d air, 

80 

Zach of the peasant tribe in wonder hears 

The voice of transport shake the distant spheres. 

Each sees, amazed, with growing efiuence, beam 

The dreadful beauty of the blaze supreme! 

Backward recoiling, as the choirs appear, 85 

They stand, overwhelm’d with awe and trembling 
fear; 

When ina stream of glory, from above, 

Descends the spirit of the God of love! 

Terrors increased, the wond’ring swains inspire, . 

As in the air, they view the gleaming fire; 90: 

But a loud voice that shook the distant sky, 

In heavenly accents bade their terrors fly;— 

Fear not, but let your reeds be tuned to joy, 

And songs of triumph every swain employ; 

For know, these signs in heaven and earth appear, 


To show the person of a God is near. 96 
Jesus, the Saviour of the second birth, 

Has now desended*to the guilty earth. 

Hark? let the sound assail your ravish’d ears, 

The God incarnate, for his church appears; 100 


And, let not tears of sorrow dim your eyes, 
The infant Jesus in a manger lies! 

Wrapt in the binding clothes the mortal wears, 
The God of mortals and of worlds appears! 


He, who ere time his first beginning knew, 105 


“* Let there be light,” exclaimed, light quickly flew, 
rroma her dark prison, o’er the waste of night, 
While wond’ring seraphs gazed with new delight! 
He now consents, thy nature to adorn, ° 
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Borne by his virgin mother, to be born! 
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_ And the glad echo reach the wond’ring world! 


When the sun’s splendours from creation fly, 


- Wings more sublime, and brighter arms he bore. 


The listning swains the heavenly concert join, 











Let songs of triumph through the skics be hurl’d, 


Descend, ve heavenly songsters, to prolong 

The lovely strains that swell the glorious song; 
Whole hosts of angels, on your golden lyres, 115 
Resound the deed that all your spirits fires! 

Till wafting mortals eatch the inspiring flame, 
And shout through earth the Saviour’s loud acclaim: | 
While the sweet sound, on floating pinions flies 
Through the vast regions of the spacious skies, 120 
Throw the loud anthem down to distaut hell, 
Where dreadful guilt and black perdition dwell; 
Until the fiends start fearful at the sound, 

And groans of disappointment burst around, 

That Chris“has from his heavenly honowrs fled, 125 
Down to the earth to bruise the serpent’s head! 

So spoke the voice of terrible command, 

When lo! obedient, hosts of angels stand; 

Led on by Gabriel, messenger «livine, 

Whose plumy wings with tenfold lustre shine! 130 
As the bright orbs that twinkle in the sky, 





The starry gems that shed their sparkling light, 
Led by the moon, the peerless queen of night; 

7 . . . 3 a 
So looked the train, so Gabriel shone before, 155 





Glory to God, their choir exulting cries, 

Glory to God, the answering air replies; 

On earth be peace, and toward degenerate men 
Goodwill from heaven, chaunt forth the choir again: 
The gracious sound on airy pinions fly, 141 
Good willto wards men, reverbrates through the sky. || 
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And shout the praise of majesty divine; 
Fach tunes his mellow reed in joyful lay, 145 
And songs of triumph usher in the day. 

The rising sun his glories now unfurl’d, 
And spread his golden streamers o’er the world; 
As the bright train to opening heaven arose, 
And the sweet sungs in soothing distance close. 150 
So sung the choir when heaven, with matchless hand, 


First fashion’d ocean and mark’d cut the land; 
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So when the mighty workmanship was o’er, 
Che sounds of wonder pierced the skies no mere. | 
Stil] with new songs the swains their reeds employ, 
And fill the air with mingling strains ofjoy, 156 
As in delight, they bend their willing way, 

‘Vo where the lord of life aad glory lay! 

There, but a manger forms the lowly bed, 
Onwhich mankind’s Redcemer rests his head; 160 
Perhaps some straw, upon th’ unfecling boards, 

A pite ous.safeguard for his limbs affords: 

Chere stood the virgin mother, anxious by, 

fears of regret fell glist’ning from her eye, 

While the reputed father heaves his breast, 165 
With ¢ears perturbed and with grief distrest! 
Haste, haste ye wond’ring nations and adere 


Time, whose unheeded, but unerring sands, 


| It blossom’d swectly and it charm’d the sense; 


PHILADELPHIA 


Though now ininfancy the God appears, 

Soon growing wisdom shall outstrip his years; 
And even now, if his revenge were hurl’d, 185 
That infant arm could crush the guilty world! 

But ah! a milder fate the Saviour brings, 

The son appears with healing on his wings; 

He comes the messenger of joy and peace, 

To bid your sorrows and your crimes to cease. 190 


— 
For the Repertory. 
REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 


Dear to my heart are evening’s pensive shades, 
When Luna, rising from her limpid bed, 

Sheds her pale beams along the silent vale. 

I love to wander then, to stray alone; 

My spirit takes the evening’s tranquil hue, 

And calm becomes like yon unruffled stream. 
Reflection then, on airy pinions soars, 

And views with pity man’s unholy deeds: 

Nor do I e’er forget myself to place 

The thoughtless race among, who time misspend. 


Swift wing then flight, with follies crimson’d o'er; 
Moments of life which never can return. 
How prodigal is man! he views the dawn 

Of beamy day with gloomy apathy, 

Nor think, tomorrow may behold his form 
Extended lifeless on the mournful bier 

Ofawful death, those thoughts possess not him 
One little hour; or if they do, in spite 

Of his resistance, he beneath them writhes, 

And mourns the loss of his gay spirits fled. 
When will ye waken, O! unthoughtful race, 

To the true value of unheeded time? 

Ne’er till the body is bent down with age, 

When strength, and youth, and active powers decay; 
Then will you learn to prize, with misery’s care, 
Each golden sand, remorse will torture then, 
And retrospection be a bitter draught. 

Then ye, no longer dazzled with the glare 

Of giddy pleasure, view existence right, 

Too late perceive that vears have flown away, 
Not past in acts for which your life was given, 
But spent in uselessness at folly’s shrine. 
Sudden, the winds of vengeante, blown from heaven, 
Fast sweep you from creation?s lovely face. 

For ye were like the tree, in goodly soil 
Implanted—it was rear’d with tender care, 

And grew apace, in all the pride of strength; 
The dews of heaven descended on its leaves, 


But ere the fruit had ripen’d, Ike the fiend, 

Of old, who did our heavenly blossoms mar, 
A subtle worm did penetrate its root; 

The half grown fruit of lovely promise fell, 








Love such as ne’er was manifest before; 
Behold vour monarch in a manger laid, 
By whom the wonders of the world were made! 170 
w ho, when the ocean round resistless roll’d, 
iis fury conquered and his waves controll’d, 
He, who could bid the huge round earth appear, 
Call’d from the womb of chaos dark and drear; 
Who, while his angels shouted in amaze, 175 
fashion’d the sun and kindled all his blaze! 
Who bade the moon, when evening shuts the day, 
With silver radiance cheer the mournful way, 
tnd hosts sidereal beam their borrow’d light, 
‘To aid the lustre of the orb of night! 180 
ffumbly he comes, to free you from their thrall, 





The leaves were bittenthrough, but yet not strew’d 
; Along the verdant plain; the gardner still 

| Did cherish kindly hopes, that spring again 
| Would call its verdure forth, and so it did: 
| Constant it faded, sull was not his patience 
| Wearied, he lessen’d not his care, but found 

At length, the heart was hallow, and would ne’er 
Repay his labour with a rich return; 

It groan’d beneath the axe’s poignant edge, 

And bent its tall top to the dusty plain; 

The high winds bore its with’ring leaves afary 
And soon no traces on the spot remain’d, 

To tell the trav’ller, who had erst beheld, 

Its opening beauty and beneath its shade 





So fade mankind; then let not him depart 
Unblest and profitless, but in fulfilment 

Of incumbent duties, that when the frosts, 
The wintry frosts of ripen’d age descend, 

We may look back, with satisfaction, o’er 
His quicken’d lapse, and be prepar’d to view, 
The awful glories of an unknown world. 

* * * * 


Son of the song, why are thy numbers hush’d, 
Those glowing strains, that in my younger days, 
With pleasure thrill’d this throbbing heart of mine” 
I oft peruse, when midnight streams around, 

And darken’d silence veils creation’s face, 

The loved effusions of thy cultured muse. 
Amyntor, how I love those lays of thine, 

And mourn thy absence from the muses’ bower 
If a poor solitary wanderer’s wish 

Could urge thee once again, as thou wert wont, 
To sing, the ‘* Dessert” might again revive! 

Sing thou, oh‘ minstrel; let the wanderer’s heart 
Be cheer’d once more, thou son of soothing song. 
ST. ORME. 


—— 


For the Repertory 
SATIRE NO. VILL BY WALTER WIGGLF* 


Walter again the muse inspires; 
He feels again the sacred fires 
That agitate the poet’s frame, 
And set his very soul on flame; 
And thus accoutred he appears, 3 
To tell of fortune, and the jeers, 
Which she, the faggot, vilely play’d 
Upon (ungenerous act!) a maid. 
Some few years since, a lady fair, 
Of modest and ungorgeous air, 10 
Transfixt with love’s um, .¢ dart, 
Felt a strange beating atter heart, 
For a young man of soul defiled, 
And most intollerably wild: 
Yet when the watchful old were nigh, 15 
He’d look demure, talk grave and sigh: 
To church each sabbath he would go, 
Revile each taudry looking beau, 
And say that he could ne’er perceive 
What pleasure suchsa dress would give. 20 
But when among companions gay, 
He’d drink and dash, and swear and play, 
Nor pay to aught the least attention, 
Except each vice that you can mention. 
But ona hyprocrite so base, 25 
Nature bestow’d a pleasing face, 
| His person wis genteel and tall, 
His limbs were well proportion’d all; 
And he with vanity inflated, 





Just served for maidens shallow pated. 30 
Such was the man in whose control, 

Was placed Eliza’s inmost soul; 

And why she did not sadly rue it, 

Was, that the fellow never knew it: 

For, girls full many a mile around, 35 
In languid sorrow, were there found, 





Whom this same “lain had defiled, 

And stabb’d their virtue while he smiled.* 

All this Eliza knew, yet sigh’d, 

To be to such a wretch allied; . 40 
Till some in spite of all defences, 

‘Thought she had barter’d with her senses. 


* Why I can smile, and murder while I smile. 








And strike the hosts of hell with strange appal! 


Had weary rested, that it once had been. 








SHAKSPEARE. 
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*T'was thus when sickness seized the fair, 
And stretch’d her on the bed of care: 
Her parents watch’d the slow disease, 
And kindly strove its wrath t’ appease; 
But stubborn, long her mind repell’d 
The skill by medicine upheld, 

Till clear’d at length of part her woes, 
Again the unhappy maiden rosé: 

She oft repeated Henry’s name, 

And oft in fancy fed the flame, 

But viewing him at last as cruel, 

She burnt her mind quite out of fuel, 
And since his love she could not gain? 
Determined to depart from pain. 

With this intent, one evening mild, 
When na‘ure all around her smiled, 
She rambled towards a wood alone, 
Her walk to all her friends unknown. 
[Now Walter elevates his rhyme, 

And mounts a moment the sublime, 
For if he rightly understand it, 

The subject here must sure demand it. } 
When she arrived the quiv’ring light 
Shed by the silver queen of night, 
Upon the wave its lustre cast, 

And show’d hera small steam at last, 
An humble bridge unconscious pres* 
Upon the glitt’ring water’s breast, 
Solemn the landscape now appear’d, 
No frightful screams around were heard, 
Nor even zephyr dared to move 

The leaves before the face of love. 
Eliza here began to think, 

All trembling on the streamlet’s brink, 
As its smooth waters hurried by, 

How dreadful ‘twas ior her to die. 
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But from her plan no th ught could part her, 


So, stooping she unig a garter, 
Upon the bridge she ™.t her down, 
Close tg her ancles tuck’d her gown, 
Noosed round her neck the awful string, 
And to the bridge, then gave a spring, 
Hoping her cares would soon be ended, 
And she in happiness suspended: 
Her thoughts at that time were so chaste, 
She wished to hide her to the waist, 
And Modesty thus tost the the far 
Half under water, half in air. 

We oft have heard of quicksands dread 
Upon the earth’s unsettled bed, 
Where seeming firmness would allure, 
And bid us tread along secure: 
So to Eliza’s sense doth seem 
Fearful, and deep, the passing styeam, 
Nor did suspicion strike her head 
She’d light her in a slimy bed. 
But such are fortune’s strange vagaries, 
And such the capers of the faries 
That dance around with joy elate 
About the firm set throne of fate, 
That here, where to the sight they show 
A stream uninterrupted flow, 
We nota foot the bottom find, 
With mud in sinking terrors lined. 
Here the unfortunate young maid 
In her mad journey was delay’d; 
No garter now her neck disgraced, 
But she was mud up to the waist. 
Thinking it folly thus to di¢, 
She beckon’d to a passer-by, 
And scream’d the little, frighted soul 
‘To drag her from that hideous hole, 
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So did a wag, the passer-by, 115 
That heard distressful sorrow’s cry; 
And poor Eliza, red with shame, 
Slowly retraced the path she came, 

Nor ever more dare Cupid rude, 

So wildly in her heart intrude; 

Her sense return’d, her health improved, 
She saw she had a villain loved, 

And now determined, nettled sore, 
Never to think of Henry more. 

Such are the woes that maidens move, 
And such is the despair of love; 

For did the half to death that go, 

Find such a faithful friend below 

As did Eliza, to prevent 

For once their madly form’d intent, 
We'd find they would his counsel take, 
And from their dreams of folly wake. 
O! may desponding lovers all, 

That in this sad dilemma fall, 

Be, as they fly from fancied pain, 
Call’d even by mud to life again. 
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For the Repertory. 
SONG. 

Dost thou, when the dews of morn 
Glisten on the flow’ring thorn; 
When the wing's of zephyr bear, 
Roses perfume on the air, 
Dost thou heave a sigh for me, 
Wandering far away from thee’ 
Oh! then I sigh, and bless thee, love, 
And mourn the fate that bids me rove! 
When at eve the sighing gale 
Waves the willow in the vale; 
When the moonbeams kiss the stream, 
Spreading round the mournful gleam, 
Then, sweet maid, I muse on thee, 
Absent, far away from me. 
Oh! dost thou then recal me, love, 
And mourn the fate that bids me rove? 

MONTALDO. 

— +o 

During the troubles in the reign of 
Charles I. a country girl came to London 
in search of a place, as a servant maid, but 
not succeeding she applied herself to carry- 
ing out beer from a brew-house, and was 
one of those then called tub-women. The 
brewer observed a well looking girl in this 
low occupation took her into his family as 
a servant, and after a while married her; but 
he died while she was yet a young woman, 
and left her a large fortune. The business 
of the brewery was dropped, and the young 
woman was recommended to Mr. Hyde, as 
a gentieman of skill in law to settle her hus- 
band’s affairs. Hyde, (who was “eftsrwards 
the great earl of Clarenden) finding the 
widow’ fortune very considerable, married 
her. Qf thi 


the wife of James II. and mother of Mary 
and Anne, queens of England. 


—— 
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Mr. Caleb Whiteford, was at an enter- | 


tainment, in which Madeira ofa fine favour 
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was plentifully served during dinner. Afiet 
dinner a bottle of Cape was intreduced—so 
excellent, that the company gave scveral 
hints that another bottle would be very 
gratifying. The hint was not taken; on which 
Mr. W. said, “ Well if we cannot double 
the Cafe, we must return te Madeira. 


—B +e 

Content dwells not amongst the sons of 
men; but, as Solomon says, ¢ All is vanity 
_and vexation of spirit.” Were any fav oured 
individual blessed with Sampson’ s hair, Mi- 
lo’s strength, Scandanbog’s arm, Solomon’s 
wisdom, Absalom’s beauty, Crzon’s wealth, 
Cesar’s valor, Alexander's spirit, Cicero’s 
eloquence, Gyges’ ring, Persens’ pegasus, 
Gorgon’s head and Nestor’s years, he would 
not be content.— 


For while in heaps his ample wealth descends, 
He is not of his wish possessed. 
There’s something wanting still to make hig blest: 


dition and to dislike ovr own, is one of the 
misfortunes of human nature. 
| Pleased with another’s lot our own we hate. 
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An Irishman, passing by St. Paul’s church 





|“ Och, if here isn’t my little watch, made by 


| beat your big clock here by wanes than two 
| hours since yesterdays morning!” 


— 

A poor woman, whose husband was going 
to sea, handed, through the clerk to the par- 
son, this public prayer: “a man going to 
sea, his wife desires the prayers of this con- 
gregation.”” The parson, pointing it in his 
} own way, read to the ears of the flock, “ A 
man, going to see his wife, desires the pray- 
ers of this congregation.” 
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LINES WORKED ON A HEARTH RUC. 
Fair one, take heed how you advance, 
Nor tempt your own undoing;-— 

\ If you’re too forward, fearful chance! 

A spark may prove your ruin, 
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MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rey. 
Dr. Wilaon, Mr. John Holmes, merchant, to 
Mis8 Agim Craige, daughter of Mr. John 
Craige, all of this city. 


—E 





marriage there was no other | 
issue than a daughter, who was afterwards | 


Particulars of the engagement between the 
| United States frigate President, commo- 
dore Rogers, and the British sloop of war 
Little Belt, capt. Bingham. 

On the night of the 16th instant, about 9 
| o’clock, the frigate fell in with the sloop of 
war, about 20 miles N. E. of Cape Henry: 
and when within pistol shot of her, commo- 











To think well of every other man’s con- 


'in London, exclaimed, looking at his watch, 


| cousin O’Planagan of Cork, and if it hasn’t 
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dore Rogers hailed her—no answer was 
given—Commiodore Rogers hailed her a 


‘ second time, and in the act of hailing, a shot 


was fired. from the sloop of war into the fri- 
gate, which struck her mainmast—The fri- 
gate immediately fired a shot into the sloop 
of war—she then poured a broadside inte 
the frigate. Here the action commenced, and 
continued about 15 minutes, when the sloop 
of war ceased firing. The frigate remained 
near her all night. The next morning com- 
modore Rogers sent an officer on board, to 
offer any assistance they might require; and 
to express his regret at the circumstance 
that had occurred the preceeding evening. 
The sloop of war proved to be the Little Belt, 
capt. Bingham, who apologized, and gave 
as a reason for firing into the frigate, that he 
supposed her to be a Frenchman; and po- 
litely declined any assistance, as he believed 
he would be able to reach a port in safety. 

The Little Belt lost in killed and wound- 
ed 30 men, was very much injured, having 
had nearly all her masts and spars crippled, 
besides several shots in her hull. 

’ This sloop of war is a Danish built vessel, 
and was taken at Copenhagen. In Steel's 
list she is rated a 20 gun sloop; but carries 
24 thirty-two pound carrongdes. 

The President received some trifling dam- 
age in her rigging, and had one boy slightly 
wounded in the arm. 

An article from Kingston, Jamaica, of the 
24th ult. says, a most curious occurrence 
has taken place in Fort Royal Mountain; the 
dwelling house, &e. and from 25 to 30 acres 
of full bearing coffee, on the plantation of 
Mr. R. Dalhouse, sunk down and disappear- 
ed, on Tuesday se’nnight, and nothing but 


-the ridge of the house is now discernable. 


Some days previous, the earth was observed 
to crack and sink ina trifling degree, and the 
house became affected by it, when Mr. Dal- 
house was advised to remove with his furni- 
ture, which he fortunately did. ‘The cause 


_is not well ascertained,’but it is supposed 


to Have been occasioned by a hollow or 
subterranecous passage in the earth, as there 
was not the smallest symptoms of an carth- 
quake at the time. 
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Ameriten Cotton Blankets. 

It is an interesting piece of information 
to the manufacturers of the United States, 
‘that they may have a conycnient opportunity 
of seeing the .4merican three joint striped 
and twilled cotion blankeés, by an application 
to the medical gentlemen of the army, at 
most or all of the forts and military stations 
in the United States. The purveyor’s office 
having effected some satisfactory specimens 


of these goods during the trial and privations 
of the embargo, and under the prospect or 
possibility of war,they have been issued for 
the hospital use in a moderate and prudent 
proportion, as a fair though cautious experi- 
ment. There is no doubt that cotton wool 
will defend all our families, our military 
hospitals and our garrisons from suffering 
for the want of the important and necessary 
articles of blankets. It has been heretofore 
suggested, that there would be no difficulty 
in inducing housekeepers to exchange their 
woollen blankets in time of want and war, 
for home made cotton blankets, which last 
would not well suit the soldiers in wet sea- 
sons in the field. It is earnestly advised that 
the manufacturers of cotton should inspect 
these various specimens of cotton blankets 
in several posts from New Hampshire or 
Main to New Orleans, for the purpose of 
instructing their workmen to imitate and 
improve upon them: it is very important that 
the coarsest, shortest, and worse colour- 
ed cotton will serve ior blankets. The short 
staple is the most suitable, because the tile 
can be the most easily raised by the cards, 
which is the great matter in the formation 
of a comfortable and good blanket. These 
American cotton blankets have been distri- 
buted through the Union for the purpose 
of spreading a knowldge of a manufacture 
so interesting and so little understood. It is 
well ascertained that Europe cannot afford 
to make such blanketsfor us. Our manufac- 
tures have the advantage over those of Eu- 
| rope in this article by sixty per cent. in una- 
voidable costs and charges, which the trans- 
| portation of the cotton to Europe and of the 
goods from Europe occasions. 





——_— 
Shearing cloth by water reduced to the sim- 
flest principles. 

A number of machines have lately been 
invented fr the purpose of shearing cloth. 
But I have recenily seen one at the dwelling 
of J. Little, esq. in Campton, near Ply- 
mouth, N. H. which is constructed on the 
simplest principles, and exceeds any of the 
kind within my knowledge. Any blacksmith 
of ingenuity in edge tools, can make the 
shears: they are about as easily ground as 
taylor’s shears, the edges all being strait, 
and they are easily kept in repair. 

} They consist of one large under plate 
, which reaches across the cloth, and four up- 
|per plates, narrow at the point and about 
two inches wide at the heel; about a foot 
long, and which are so placed that they ope- 
rate on different sections of the long one, 
and cut the whole width of the cloth every 
time they vibrate, while they are so connect- 
ed with the under plate by means of spring 











bows fastened to posts which ascend from 
the back of it, that, should they touch the 
substance of the cloth, they glance over with- 
out cutting it. It is supposed that they will 
shear a yard in a minute. 

This machine is ist patented, and will 
be offered very cheap. 

It is hoped that printers in general will 
publish this short sketch for the benefit of 
clothiers and the public. An American. 
Grafton, March 31, 1811. , 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 

May 24, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 18th to the 25th May, 1811. 








Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Apoplexy 3 0 Inflam. of stomach 2 0 
Atrophy 1 0 Insanity i 0 
Chicken pox 0 1 Small pox, natural 0 2 
Consumpsion oflungs 2 0 inoculated Q 2 
Convulsions 1 0 Still-born 0 $3 
Dropsy 1 0 Worms 0 2 
Drowned 1 0 Unknown 2 0 
Drunkenness 1 0 _— 
Fever 1 0 16 12 
Fever, malignant 90 1 
Inflam. of brain 0 1 Total 28 

Of the above there were, 
Under 1 vear 5 From 50 to 60 A 
From 1 to 2 3 60 70 2 
2 5 0 70 =680 1 
5% -- 2 80 90 1 
10 20 2 90 100 0 
20 30 3 100 110 0 
SO 40 oni 
40 50 Total 28 


By order of the Board of Health: 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. * 


9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’ clock. 


May 20 67 67 65 
2 71 78 77 
22 70 78 78 
23 77 76 76 
24 73 74 72 
25 77 78 76 





TERMS OCF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to paygquarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 





every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


NE ————————————— 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, near 














‘St Mary’s church. 
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